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that it was not communicated to the German government in official 
form before it was sent: that probably Prince Lichnowsky in London did 
not know this and may not have been in the secrets of his government ; 
that England and France, and apparently Russia, did not want war, 
and strove honorably to avoid it ; that Sir Edward Grey endeavored to 
accomplish this by all means in his power, desiring to substitute a con- 
cert of the powers for two great hostile alliances; that by July 28 
Germany had resolved upon war, and that thereafter neither partial 
nor total mobilization by Russia really determined the matter; that 
British diplomacy was wise in preserving a non-committal attitude to 
the very end; that England, whatever, might have developed after- 
wards, was actually brought into the struggle by the violation of the 
neutrality of Belgium. 

I have noted one or two typographical errors, and a few mistakes 
of minor importance, and I believe that a table of the days of the week 
in connection with the dates of the twelve days would be of great serv- 
ice to the average reader. But in respect of all more important mat- 
ters I have found the book admirable and interesting, and I believe it 
deserving of very high praise. 

Edward Raymond Turneb. 

The European War of 191^: Its Causes, Purposes, and Probable 
Results. By John William Burgess, Ph.D., J.U.D., LL.D. 
Formerly Professor of Constitutional and International Law, 
and Dean of the Faculties of Political Science, Philosophy, 
and Pure Science, in Columbia University. (Chicago: Mc- 
Clurg and Co. 1915. Pp. ix and 209.) 

This book, as a contribution to war literature, little merits a review, 
but it does serve very well to illustrate the faults which characterize 
a great deal of similar writing on the same subject. It may be said 
at once that the volume makes pleasant reading, and that some portions 
of it are interesting and instructive, especially those least related to the 
theme which it purports to treat of. The author certainly makes good 
his contention that American export of munitions is a right and not 
a duty (ch. vii); and parts of his description of the Dual Monarchy 
are excellent (pp. 160 to 162). More than a third of the volume has 
to do with the good qualities of Germans, and the service rendered by 
Germans in America in former days with England's old hostility and 
oppression, and with other things which pro-German advocates in this 
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country usually describe when they undertake to write about the causes 
of the war. 

That part of the book which has to do with the origin of the conflict 
and its possible consequences is devoid either of merit or importance. 
First the author deals with the occasions of the war. He has read 
diplomatic papers, he says, for fifty years, and taught others to read 
them for nearly forty. To him it is remarkable that a perusal of the 
British White Paper should lead people to think that Sir Edward Grey 
desired peace. "I have read all of the numbers of this paper through 
many times and can repeat verbatim the language of those which are 
pivotal and crucial, and I am quite sure that there is another way to 
interpret that paper" (pp. 1, 2). 

The author's method is not so much to deal with the paper itself, 
as to explain what it says in terms of what he is confident the diplomats 
must have meant. He states what he thinks Sir Edward Grey should 
have done — and the great man may perhaps smile some day if he reads 
the patronizing and impertinent little lecture which he ought to have 
given to the Russian government (pp. 17, 18); next he says that instead 
of doing what he thinks should have been done it appears that Sir 
Edward acted as one who desired to bring about a war of extermination 
against Germany; and finally he asks the reader whether the conclusions 
which he wishes to prove would not be the elements of such a plan (pp. 
18, 19). And what are the conclusions which he reaches? That Eng- 
land encouraged Serbia to resist the demands of Austria; that she en- 
couraged Russia to intervene between the two ; that she then attempted 
to secure arbitration of the dispute between Russia and Austria-Hun- 
gary; that she represented Germany as responsible for failure to bring 
about this arbitration; that she did not restrain Russian mobilization; 
that she encouraged France to sustain Russia; that she refused to come 
to any understanding with Germany upon any conditions; and at last 
entered the war upon a pretext (pp. 19, 20, and following). 

For the conclusions thus stated he seeks in the British paper such 
fragments as will give him corroboration or illustrative material. 
There is no patient examination, no careful analysis of the paper itself, 
no comparison of this paper with the publications of the other govern- 
ments, no real criticism. He does not lead up to his conclusions, but 
first makes them and then bolsters them up as best he can. Opinions, 
illogicalities, questionable statements, and exaggerations abound. What 
the Germanic powers did is unhesitatingly assumed to be right, and the 
actions of others judged accordingly. To the author there can be no 
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doubt that the murder of the archduke was for the purpose of causing 
a war to destroy the Germanic empires (p. 9) ; that the question between 
Austria and Serbia was unarbitrable (p. 29) ; that Germany was bound 
to assist Austria, without similar obligation of France to Russia (pp. 
33, 34). And such confidence does the author have in his explanation 
that he declares: "I believe it is the way every unprejudiced historian 
and diplomatist will read it twenty-five years from today;" though a 
little later, more wisely, I fancy, he says : " I do not think that I possess 
any of the qualities of the prophet" (pp. 40, 41, 113). 

In a chapter on the proximate causes of the war, the author, basing 
his assertion on information which he says he has obtained, declares 
that British foreign policy looked to the establishment of a new domain 
from Egypt to Persia, thus consolidating the empire (pp. 60, 61); and 
he traces what to him seem certain steps in the surrounding Germany 
with enemies who would crush her. In another chapter on Belgian 
neutrality he repeats statements which have been publicly challenged 
as inaccurate and false; and a theory in international law which has 
aroused contempt both here and abroad. In his opinion the disasters 
which came to Belgium were owing entirely to England and to the Bel- 
gians themselves. 

A slight performance like this ill deserves so long a notice, except in 
so far as it may serve as an example of much of Germanist partizan 
writing. At the worst it appears disingenuous and misleading; at the 
best a great deal of it seems the result of ignorance, bias, incapacity, and 
haste. 

Edward Raymond Turner. 

Pan-Americanism. A Forecast of the Inevitable Clash Between 
the United States and Europe's Victor. By Roland G. Usher. 
(New York: The Century Company. 1915.) 

Whether or not the author's conclusions are accepted, the subject 
of his work is one which must of necessity make a special appeal to the 
interests of the American Republics, North, Central, and South. The 
close of the war will settle the destinies of Europe only to place those of 
America in the balance. Professor Usher holds that South America is 
the prize which will entice England or Germany, whichever is victor 
in the present world-war, "to challenge our supremacy in the Western 
Hemisphere." He believes that the non-military character of the 
people of the United States, their disinclination to arm except for the 



